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when you 
graduate to 

GRAFLEX! 



THE pictures you take are getting better all 
the time, aren't they? You're getting closer 
to the day when you'll get that 
really fine camera you've had 
your eye on. 

Some day soon you'll gradu- 
ate to Graflex. 777en you'll get 
real professional -looking shots, 
because a Graflex or Speed 
Graphic camera is the kind the 
top-notch photographers use. 

Graflex -made cameras are 
plenty fast. They help you catch 
the speedy action of baseball or 
a close 100-yard dash. They get 
wonderful pictures of your family 
and your best friends. It will be 
a great day when you graduate 
to Graflex. 





EVEN YOUR OWN BACK YARD 
offers unexpected pic- 
ture taking opportuni- 
ties—especially if you 
have a Graflex or 
Speed Graphic camera 
of your own. 



^vtAKP'CWKeaoo*, 



It's filled with 26 of the war's 
great pictures handsomely printed 
in this 32-page book. You'll tee 
why GRAFLEX-made cameras are 
in the thick of the battle, on every 
front. Get your free copy at your 
GRAFLEX Dealer's or send 10< in 
stamps or coins to cover postage- 
handling. Oept. CC1244, GRAFLEX, 
INC., ROCHESTER 8, N. Y. 



ACTION SHOTS ARE EASY for a Speed GRAPHIC 
or Graflex. The crack press photog- 
raphers use GRAFLEX-made cameras for 
exciting pictures like these. 




GRAFLEX V&zzf 



VISIT GRAFLEX INFORMATION CENTERS 
for all GRAFLEX users, at 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., and 3045 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. When 
in New York, see the Graflex exhibit, 
"Photography at War," in the Museum 
of Science and Industry, Radio City. 
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THIS IS THF SIX-TON template camera that help* build R-29<= 



A B-29 POISED FOR FLIGHT as dawn breaks. 
The giants of the stratosphere could not be mass 
produced for war without the template camera. 

A PAIR of war giants are playing inte- 
grated roles in helping to blast the 
treacherous and wily imperialistic Jap back 
to Tokyo, which by the time he gets there, 
will be but a pile of ashes and blackened 
ruins — the direct result of the work of 
these two gigantic machines. The template 
camera, as large as two rooms, is one of the 
most important aids in the mass production 
of the great silver B-29s that are bombing 
Japan daily. 

Soaring high in % the stratosphere, the 
B-29 has laid waste to large areas of Nip- 
pon's key cities and war plants, while at 
the same time it has been revealed that a 
modified version of {he superfortress, the 
F-13A. carrying more cameras than any 
other reconnaissance aircraft, is photograph- 
ing the targets before and after the dev- 
astating raids that we read about in the 
papers. 

The amount of factory work involved in 
creating a B-29 or the F-13A is staggering. 
Here is where photography plays it? inter- 
esting and vital role in the &>rm of the 
template camera This huge camera is used 




PHOTO TEMPLATE CHIEF Glenn H. Jones replaces 
one of the 380 40-watt bulbs in this great contact printer. 




PHOTO TEMPLATE, printed on steel, is raised from the 
330-gallon developer bath in the darkroom by two men. 




A TEMPLATE IS PLACED in the mammoth photo- 
graphic printing machine. Ground glass weighs 600 lbs. 



to photograph the engineering drawings, and 
from the negatives, projection prints are made 
directly upon sensitized metal or wood flats 
which are developed in great tanks of chemi- 
cals. These sheets, with the pattern accurately 
printed on by photographic processes are then 
sent to the machine operators who cut them 
out for assembly. 

Paul Bunyon, the legendary character of 
Blue Ox fame, would be a valuable war 
worker in the photo template darkroom of 
Boeing Aircraft Company. The famed strong 
man could, with his great strength gained from 
moving mountains and digging valleys, handle 
with ease the six-ton camera and easel or the 
three-ton printing machine which cut precious 
hours and days from the time of building 
a superfortress. 

Nor would Bunyon be dismayed by finished 
"snapshots" that weigh as much as 300 pounds, 
nor the developing tanks which hold as much 
as 360 gallons of solution and could easily 
be converted into a large aquarium. 

Like dressmaking, the building of an air- 
plane requires a full-size pattern — called a 
template — for each individual part. In the 
B-29, for instance, there are 30,000 of these 
parts. In former days, these templates were 
built laboriously by hand from a conventional 
blueprint. Some were made of wood and some 
of steel, but in either case the work was slow, 
many templates requiring as much as 200 hours 
of layout time. But today, the superhuman de- 
mands of a global war dictated the use of every 
conceivable means to reduce the number of 
man hours to build a fighting machine. 

Production engineers were able to break one 
bottleneck, that of template making. With the 
photographic method of making templates, long 



CLAMPED TO A PIECE of metal, the template is a 
guide for this operator who is drilling holes in the sheet. 



a subject of experimentation, this bottleneck 
was so thoroughly conquered that the work of 
hours was reduced to a matter of minutes. 

The great time saving in this process lies in 
the fact that hundreds of copies. of a template 
can be made from one photographic negative, 
where formerly each one required individual 
copying. While aluminum, plywood or pressed 
wood sheets are used, the original engineer's 
drawing — or master layout, as it is known — 
is made on a thin steel sheet, maximum size 
of which is 5 by 10 feet. The sheets are lac- 
quered a pale green so as to not tire the 
engineer's eyes and yet produce sufficient de- 
tail and contrast. The drawing is made to. 
exact scale or size of the part to be produced. 
This master layout is then taken to the photo 
template darkroom for reproduction and is 
placed on a huge easel, the face of which re- 
sembles the grid of an overdeveloped waffle 
iron. Vacuum holds the sheets tightly in place, 
the suction being produced through holer which 
honeycomb the grid. 

The camera which does the job of photo- 
graphing this master drawing weighs some six 
tons and is valued at approximately $20,000. 
Bellows and lens of the camera are in the same 
room with the easel. The holder for the glass 
negative is in an adjoining room and is con- 
nected through the wall with the rest of the 
camera. 

Precision is the prime consideration in mak- 
ing photo templates. Operators are permitted 
a tolerance of no more than 1 -1000th of an 
inch per foot and even this is frowned upon. In 
order to insure precision, the camera assembly 
and the easel are connected as one unit by huge 
steel girders so if any portion moves, the entire 
assembly moves exactly the same distance and 
exactly the same direction. The girders are 
hung delicately from springs, which in turn 
are supported by steel uprights that are im- 
bedded in concrete deep in the floor. This is to 
eliminate possible jar. Without such an ar- 
rangement, a freight train passing on a track 
adjacent to the plant might spoil an important 
template. 

The master drawing is photographed on a 
negative about one-fifth the size of the original 
drawing. Glass plates are used to -avoid dimen- 
sional changes. Then the negative is placed 
in the camera, after being developed and dried, 
and the process is reversed with the camera 
being employed as an enlarger. The image is 
enlarged to the exact size of the piece to be 
produced and after the sensitized metal or 
wood sheet is exposed, it goes through the same 
routine of an ordinary snapshot, except that 
this routine is on a "gargantuan" scale. An 
overhead crane takes the sheet from the easel 
to the developing room where it is lowered into 
the developing bath, a water rinse, a fixing 
bath,- and another rinse, after which it is placed 
in a steam heated drying cabinet. A power hoist 
is used on larger plates, some of which weigh 




A B-29 SUPERFORTRESS begins to take form as the nearly 
completed wing is lowered to join the bomb bay section. 




THIS PHOTO OF THE RUDDER of a B-29 conveys some 
idea of the size of a superfortress. (All photos by Boeing.) 




THE F-13A PHOTO RECONNAISSANCE PLANE, sis- 
ter of B-29, carries plenty of sting in its 5 gun turrets. 



300 pounds. 

Once dry, the plate is given a final check by 
the engineers for accuracy and is then taken to 
the shop where it is cut, routed or drilled according 
to the outlines reproduced upon its surface. The 
finished template now is ready to go to work. It 
is placed on a piece of metal, just as a dressmaker's 



pattern is laid on cloth. The metal is cut to size 
and shape of the template. Often several parts 
are cut or drilled at the same time. 

Many changes occur in fighting plane designs 
during war time and speed is always essential in 
making them. To do so, the changes are made on 
the master drawing and then those portions are 
printed on a translucent, dimensionally stable cloth 
substance which is sensitized on one side the same 
as photographic printing paper. The cloth print is 
then glued on the original template at the pomt 
where the change is to be made. 

For the printing job that follows, a machine 12 
feet long, six wide and four feet high, equipped 
with a ground glass weighing 600 pounds and 
380' electric bulbs of 40 watts each, is used. 

Thus photography plays an important part in 
the construction of America's most deadly aerial 
weapon, the superfortress. In its dual role of a 
bomber as a B-29, or its employment as a photo 
reconnaissance plane, the F-13A, this plane is 
helping to shorten the war in the Pacific by many 
months or even years. 

A new giant of photography, a 48-inch telephoto 
lens made by Eastman Kodak, with a built-in 
thermostatically controlled heating unit to keep 
the mount from shrinking and throwing the lens 
out of focus, may soon become part of the equip- 
ment on the F-13A, and thus help pick out targets 
for the B-29s more accurately. 

And so two giants of this war, working hand in 
hand, are recording and making history as Allied 
forces start the final drive to eclipse the Rising Sun. 




SLEEK, STREAMLINED SUPERFORTRESS roars overhead on its way to bomb or photograph Jap war plants. 
The plane is world's most heavily armed aerial battleship. Template camera speeds production of these giants. 




OH, MY GOODNESS! Nothing to photograph, you say — how about making some of these humorous caricatures? 



PHOTOGRAPHERS don't have to go far 
afield to find material for good pictures, for 
the china closet and kitchen pantry will yield 
the necessary items for many a pleasant eve- 
ning of making kitchenware caricatures. Odds 
and ends, such as spectacles, bits of brushes 



and steel wool can be used for many of the 
humorous details. Your own ingenuity in 
fashioning your subjects will result in the cre- 
ation of unlimited amounts of fun. 

Kosti Ruohomaa, photographer for Black 
Star, made the pictures on these three pages. 





THIS INDIVIDUAL is a combination of cups and a 
saucer, with parsley on the hat. Eyes are black paper. 



HIROHITO is as tricky a job of balancing as 
the imperial pseudo-son of heaven is himself. 



In "some instances he actually caricatured peo- 
ple that are making today's headlines — one is 
the remarkable likeness of Hirohito. Others 
were created by playing around with various 



cups, saucers, plates and pitchers until one with 
humorous facial characteristics evolved. • 

A plain background that does hot detract from 
the subject is most suitable for this type work. 




THIS HIGH-HATTED character is a takeoff on the 
typical senator. Ruohomaa calls him Sen. Blather. 



DEFINITELY A BIG BANKER is this kitchen cartoon 
bedecked with paper necktie, collar, wire mustache. 




TWO WOMEN exchanging gossip over the backyard 
fence gave Kosti idea for this humorous masterpiece. 



THE AXIS PROPAGANDIST is a combination of 
two one-ounce glasses, brushes, saucer and chiclets. 



Photofloods and spotlights or flashbulbs can be 
used for lighting effects and in instances where 
eyeglasses are employed, reflections of the lights 
in the lenses will often add interest. 



So let the steaming teapot and its associates, 
the humble cup and saucer and cream pitcher 
become your basic models for fun with your 
camera, these rainy nights when you are free. 





TOUGH-LOOKING WARD BOSSES are 

lampooned in this crockery caricature. 



"THE SKEPTIC"— a cigarette in his mouth— challenges 
you to try your hand at making these kitchen cartoons. 
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It's the M-10... Murder to Enemy 

finder . . . Kodak-designed, Kodal 
our antiaircraft gunners. Used m 
faster and more exact aiming power 
against enemy strafers and bombers. 



"SHOOTING" TO SAVE... Motion pictures 

by medical movic-makcrs, of operating 
methods in front-line clearing stations, are 
rushed back to ''the States."' In this 
manner, the newly enrolled service doctor 
learns his "battle medicine" at the movies 
before he is sent abroad. 





"BJG BOY"- made by Kodak. 
This huge aerial camera lens 
lets' our reconnaissance planes 
snap many of their pictures at 
heights beyond the range o! 
enemy flak — at altitudes so cold 
an electrically heated jacket a 
needed to keep parts from crack- 
ing or sticking. "Big Boy" 
weighs over 100 pounds (com- 
pare it for size with the camera 
shown with it), and takes pic- 
tures 9 x 18 inches— pictures so 
clear that from 5 miles up you 
can count the ties on a railroad 
track. 




RS. This new and better range 

k-mce . . . gives sharper vision to 

vitua fire-director apparatus, its 

rs k our guns deadlier than ever 

Ilkood against robot bombs, too. 





Who is the Most Photographed Girl in the World? 

No, not your favorite glamour girl of the movies or 
the magazines; but a Kodak office worker, Evelyn 
Schreiber (above, right). She sits for her picture 
10,000 times a year, as part of the testing of Kodak 
and Cine-Kodak Film. 



The WayS tO ViCtOry are mapped and recorded 4 

the Armed Forces largely on Kodak Film so you 
may not be able 10 get as much Kodak VerichrouS 
these days, as you want. But keep asking for it, and 
look for "the familiar yellow box. 

Kodak Yerichrome Film has the extra "luk-i anc < " 
that helps make up for cloudy days, or slit- hi 
errors in exposure time. It's America's favorite 
snapshot film. 

I'se carefully what Yerichrome your dealer can 
let you have. Make pictures of home and family 
for the boys on ships, in camps, or in service 
overseas. Make every exposure count. 




'*« film in to * wfflor YeHow *r v tRlCHRj 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY • Rochester 4, N. Y. 




MacARTHUR 

STUDIOS 




THE VAMPIRE STRIKES in this scene from a 
Rim produced by high'school-age. Kentucky youths. 



•\scoop SMITH" portrayed by a youthful actor of Mac 

Arthur Studios in the feature film "The Ghost Walks." 





THIS BOY was made 
up realistically so he 
<*onld n.f».t. Hunl rolo. 



A VICTIM OF THE VAMPIKK sprawled on 
the floor (lop photo). This shot was made in a 
funeral parlor, for "The Vampire" (bottom). 



A PROLIFIC group of boys and girls in Kentucky 
are looking forward to the end of the war so 
they may resume production of feature length 16mm 
films. Organized as MacArthur Studios, of Lebanon, 
Ky., they have turned out two successful films, "The 
Ghost Walks" and "The Vampire," both of which 
employ many Hollywood tricks. The former produc- 
tion became a box office attraction when shown in 
a theatre, and resulted in reams of publicity in news- 
papers and magazines. 

Sticklers for realism, the movie makers write and 
rewrite their scripts, use makeup and do their own 
acting and go on location for necessary scenes. They 
still brag of the six months of eerie nights they spent 
in a funeral home shooting "The Ghost Walks." The 
entire city of Lebanon has become a set for them and 
they shoot much of their footage in business houses, 
homes, schools and plants. When their script calls 
for a hearse they obtain one locally. 

The organization began when one boy received a 
16mm movie camera and following that the mailman 
erred and delivered a photographic magazine to his 
house by mistake. In the magazine he and his friends 
read of an amateur movie club and, not to be out- 
done, they went into production. Today they are 
marking time, meanwhile preparing for the day 
when they can resume their fun and learn more of 
the ground work for the professional field of to- 
morrow, by making realistic, well thought out 16mm 
amateur movie features. 




A SCENE IS FILMED (below) using a real hoarse. Vic- 

iiin.s of Vampire an- curried on litters as camera rolls. 



DRESSED IN BLACK, his face whitened by makeup for 
a horror effect, the Vampire makes dramatic appearance. 




I III I'HOTOCR VI'HER RECORDS a scene on 
on at :. printing plant used in the film 
i-aper office. 1'rij •■ d on all shots. 






THE HERO is trapped 
by Vampire, but film 




THE ENLARGER AND HOW 
IT WORKS 

ALL enlargers are basically similar, but the 
more expensive types have additions that 
may be helpful in this most interesting of the 
darkroom processes. Fairly satisfactory enlarg- 
ers are avaUable from about $20. These are 
generally hand-focused, while the more expen- 
sive automatic focusing machines are easier to 
handle. Each part of the machine is explained 
below. 

Enlargers vary also on the following scores: 
(1) Type of action — either vertical or horizontal. 
The vertical type is generally preferred for nor- 
mal size enlargements, while the horizontal is 
used for mural projections. (2) Type of light 
diff users — either condensers or ground glass. 
The more expensive condenser type spreads the 
light evenly by means of lenses, focuses sharply, 
utilises more of the light per bulb, and is pre- 
ferred for small negatives. (3) Size of the nega- 
tive — enlargers are constructed- to accommodate 
certain size negatives or smaller. Buy an en- 
larger, therefore, for the largest size negative 
you intend to use. 

ILamp housing is the large globular reflector 
which has the function of increasing the 
amount of light output. A standard, frosty en- 
larging bulb should be used. If the enlarger is 
of the condenser type, a smaller bulb is required 
than for the diffuser type. Follow the manufac- 
turer's directions for the bulb size. Be sure that 
it is an enlarger bulb, because other types won't 
work. 

2 Negative carrier — where the negative must 
be inserted glossy side up between glass or 
metal plates. Do not try to enlarge a negative 
which is too large for the size of the enlarger, 
inasmuch as enlargers are constructed for nega- 
tives of a certain size or smaller — not larger. 
The image should be facing away from you upon 
insertion, for correct viewing when the nega- 
tive is in the enlarger. The dull side of the 
negative is known as the emulsion side. 

3 Red light filter is a device which, when ro- 
tated beneath the lens (with the enlarger 
light on), prevents the image from recording on 
the paper. Filter is safe for projection paper. 
Not essential in every case, it helps in seeing 
the image on the sensitized paper. 
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Focusing knob of enlarger must be adjusted 
in order to produce a sharper image on the 



enlarging paper. If the enlarger is raised or 
lowered, focus must be adjusted after the 
change, with the diaphragm wide open. 

5 The lens and diaphragm, as in the camera, 
make possible a sharp image on the sensi- 
tized material. The longer the focal length of 
the lens, the higher the enlarger must be to pro- 
duce a given size image. Be certain that the lens 
is the proper, one for the work to be done. 
Choice of an enlarger lens is determined by the 
size of the negative used and how much mag- 
nification is desired per unit of height. If your 
camera lens is removable, it will be satisfactory. 
Regular enlarger lenses are more convenient, 
however, and come in several sizes. The shorter 
the length of the lens, the less height is required 
for a given enlargement size. The diaphragm 
cuts down light and is adjusted after focusing. 
By stopping down the lens the time of exposure 
is increased. How far to stop down is largely a 
matter of experience. 

6 The elevation knob is either of two kinds: 
(1) a knob which raises and lowers the 
enlarger, or. (2) a knob which when turned, 
loosens the enlarger so that it can be manually 
forced up and down. Raisi^y^the enlarger in- 
creases the size of the image, while lowering de- 
creases it. Focus must be adjusted after the 
change. 

7 Many photographers do without a foot 
switch, but it is one of the handiest gadgets 
in the darkroom. It permits the use of both 
hands for dodging during an exposure. Ex- 
posure time is calculated by the use of a clock 
or by counting. Safe light should be turned on 
to focus on a blank sheet of exposed enlarging 
paper while the enlarger head is adjusted. 

8 Paper easel serves a double pur-pose. • It 
holds the sensitized paper in place beneath 
the enlarger during an exposure and it also puts 
a white border around the print. Locate the 
easel before inserting the paper for a test ex- 
posure. Adjust the border in four places before 
the lights are turned out. Be certain that the 
easel is level. 

ENLARGING 

IN MOST respects projection printing is simi- 
lar to contact printing. Correct exposure is 
vital to successful enlarging. The best method 
is to make a test strip by covering a large section 
of the sensitized paper and expose. Uncover a 



larger section and expose again. Continue with 
several sections and develop. Gauge the time 
of the full size print by the best strip. 

Exposure time varies with different enlargers. 
If yours is the "slow" type (less light output) 
begin a test strip with 10 or 20 second exposures 
and then increase. The exposure also varies with 
the density of the negative and type of projec- 
tion paper used. 

The diaphragm is adjusted after focusing. 
How far to stop down is solely a matter of ex- 
perience, adjusting until the image begins to lose 
contrast. By stopping down the lens, it should 
be remembered, the time of exposure is cor- 
respondingly increased. Then too, the shorter 
the length of the lens, the less height required 
for a given enlargement size. 

Following is an outline of the basic enlarging 
steps: 

STEPS IN ENLARGING 

A. Using the Enlarger 

1. Clean enlarger lens with lens tissue. 

2. Easel adjustments — 

a. Set leaves to make correct size print 

b. Set margin stops so that all borders 
will be equal 

3. Negative insertion — 

a. Remove dust from negative with cam- 
el's hair brush 

b. Place in negative carrier, glossy side 
up, emulsion side down 

c. Place earner in enlarger beneath lamp 
housing 

4. Enlarger adjustments — 

a. Raise or lower the enlarger until the 
desired portion of the negative .ap- 
proximately fills the easel 

b. Open diaphragm wide 

c. Focus, using thin lines, such as hair, as 
a guide 

5. Making a test strip — 

a. Select the size, type and contrast grade 
of paper you require 

b. Turn out white lights 

c. Cut strips about 2 inches wide and 
length of paper for exposure tests 

d. Place red filter beneath the lens and 
locate the test strip across the most 
important section of the negative 

e. Remove filter and cover all but 2 inch 
strip with an opaque sheet. Expose, 
uncover another section, expose again, 
and so on until entire strip has been 
exposed in progressive stages, then 
develop. 

6. Once correct exposure time has been de- 

termined, place full size sheet into 
easel snugly against margin stops and 
expose. Count exposure "1000, 2000, 
3000, etc." for regular timing. 

B. Processing Enlargements 

1. Developing enlargements — 

a. Paper developer should be the stan- 



dard variety recommended by the 
manufacturer of your enlargement pa- 
l per. It should be diluted according to 
directions and temperature should be 
at 65 to 70 degrees. 

b. Grasp paper in lower right hand cor- 
ner and slide print into developer. Be 
sure the print is completely submerged 
at once. 

c. Rock developer tray back and forth 
during the entire time recommended 
by developer manufacturer. 

d. Drain off developer by suspending 
print from one corner over tray. 

2. Short stop bath — 

a. Short stop bath consists of a few drops 
of acetic acid per quart of water 

b. Print should* be submerged in short , 
stop for a minute 

3. Hypo Fixation 

a. Agitate the print well the first few 
minutes in the hypo bath 
• b. Leave the print from 10 to 15 minutes 

4. Washing 

a. If possible enlargements should be 
washed in running water for at least 
30 minutes , 

b. Lacking running water, use six 
changes of water at five minute intervals 

C. Drying Prints 

1. Ferrotyping: for glossy surface prints 

clean ferrotype or chromium tin, lay 
wet prints face down, swab off with 
sqeegee 

2. Blotter drying: press prints between sev- 

eral changes of blotters in quick suc- 
cession, then leave between dry 
blotters without using pressure 

3. Drying racks: lay prints on cheesecloth 

or toweling until dry; press to flatten 

DODGING 

Dodging is the photographer's balance wheel. 
By "holding back" under-exposed sections of a 
negative and by "burning" in over-exposed 
areas, you can compensate in part at least, for 
your errors in lighting and exposure, so that the 
final enlargement is of even tone. After exposing 
the entire negative for the correct rendition of 
the normal areas, interpose your hand between 
the lens and paper, covering the normal sections 
and permitting over exposed areas to receive 
more enlargement time. 

Burning in is the converse of holding back, 
naturally. When most of the negative is cor- 
rectly exposed and but a small sector is over- 
exposed, turn on the enlarger for the correct 
number of seconds for normal areas and then 
cup your hands to form a small circular hole. 
Direct light from the over-exposed areas to shine 
through the opening between your hands. For 
large or small areas, fit the opening by either 
raising or lowering your hands or making the 
hand-opening larger or smaller, respectively. 
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GOONEY birds are natural clowns and as such 
provide a constant source of amusement for the 
Marines on tiny Midway Island in the vast Pacific. 
Attesting to the fact that these comical inhabitants 
of that vital speck on the map are also targets for 
every U.S.M.C. combat photographer passing through 
that area are the creaking files at Public Relations 
H.Q., from which these photos were selected. These 
then are Gooney bird photos to end, for once and for 
all, all Gooney bird pictures. 




HONKING AND CLACKING her hill like barnyard 
hen, a Gooney keeps soon-to-be Gooney .Jr. warm. 



< OVl.HKD WITH DOWN and half-grown, Junior poses tot 

his portrait, at 15 weeks. (Official U.S.M.C. Phetogrttplis,) 





CLOSE-HAULED, these sailboats race along a sun- 
drenched sea as the wind tips them over sharply. 



ALWAYS a favorite with photographers 
everywhere, sailboats are excellent sub- 
jects for pictures at the shore. Their sails filled 
by a freshening wind, they race along pic- 
turesquely — a temptation for any camera fan. 
To make good sailing pictures use a camera 
having shutter speeds of l/100th of a second 
or faster, a.filter to bring out the sails against 
the sky, and panchromatic film for the best 
rendition of tones. You can also make many 
interesting shots of the boats as they are 
warped into their moorings. Shoot the spray 
drenched occupants and try for the patterns 
created by the rigging and lines. To make 
silhouettes of the boats shoot into the sun. 




PLAY OF SUNLIGHT and shadows on ballooning sails 
gives a third dimensional effect to this excellent photograph. 



CLOSEUPS OF BOATS reveal interesting details 
in sails and rigging. {Kent Hitchcock Photos.) 



NEW IDEAS 

Try these for better picture-taking 




(Left) Photo background drapes can 
be hung on wall molding by attach- 
ing molding hooks (used for hang- 
ing pictures) to top edge of drape. 
The hooks are then slipped over 
the molding. Make sure there are 
no disturbing wrinkles in the mate- 
rial that are apt' to show up in your 
finished pictui'e. 



(Right) When you want to make 
two different size enlargements of 
each of a set of negatives, you can 
save the trouble of racking the 
enlarger up and down between ex- 
posures by placing a box of suit- 
able size on' the easel for smaller 
size blow-ups. Lens must be refo- 
cused, but enlarger is fixed. 



(Right) Paper bands with gummed ends for wrapping 35 
mm. rolls of film can be made in a, jiffy by cutting un- 
used mailing envelopes as shown. Glue bands together 
after wrapping around film. Write data on each one. 



(Below) Clamp-on extension flash units often manage 
to mar white furniture to which they are attached. Slip 
flashbulb container over furniture edge and clamp ex- 
tension to it. The paper protects furniture finish. 



(Lower Right) A simple rangefinder can be made by cut- 
ting angular notch in 4x5-inch card. Attach eight-inch 
string and hold in mouth. Sight with one eye on objects* 
of known size and mark card accordingly. Use as shown. 
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That's what Captain Marvel says about 
Mechanix Illustrated! "It's chock-full of 
up-to-the-minute thrills. There isn't a 
surprise left out. If you like adventure and 
inventions — (and what wide-awake fellow 
doesn't?) — then don't miss a chance to read 
Mechanix Illustrated! I think it's swell!" 



The rest of the Marvel family agrees, too! 
Here's what Mary, Capt. Marvel, Jr., and Hoppy say: 




That's a good idea! Don't miss out on any of the 
exciting stories and swell pictures in Mechanix 
Ihstrated. Every issue contains complete plans and 



simple instructions for building model planes, boats, 
and all sorts of projects of special interest to you. 
Every page has something you'll like! 
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His battle station's behind a KODAK 






• He's one of the Navy's combat 
cameramen. There's a "show" on, 
and he's right in the thick of things 
—with a Kodak Medalist glued to 
his eye. 

The Medalist has been serving 
at sea ever since the war began. 
Sturdy as a battle wagon, com- 
pact as a submarine, the Medalist 
looks and acts "Navy." Its lens is 
the finest ever made for this type 



of camera. With shutter speeds 
down to 1 /400of a second, it catches 
the split-second action of Ameri- 
can-style blitz warfare in wonder- 
fully clear, dramatic pictures. 

-Perhaps you won't need all the 
"high power" of a camera like 
Kodak Medalist even when Vic- 
tory makes it available again to 
the public. But for a model capa- 
ble of recording young America's 



KODAK MEDALIST- 
RECORDER OF VICTORY 

sports and hobbies and outings, 
you certainly want to look up the 
Brownie Reflex, Synchro Model, 
for day or night snapshots. 




Your Postwar Favorite? 

Brownie Reflex, Synehre Model, with Flasholder 
for inexpensive batteries and "midget" bulbs, .is 
ready for service any hour of the twenty-four. Snap 
open the hooded view-finder, spot your subject in 
full picture size (lMxlH inches), and push the 
button— fixed focus catches any view from 6 feet 
to "infinity." It's a sturdy, handy camera. At 
your dealer's after the war is over . . . 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, New York. 



